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From “ Dialogue Stories,” a book for children, lately published by 
Wm. Peirce, No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


HE TELLS THE TRUTH. 


James Douglas was a boy who was always 
liked, and, what was mere, always trusted, for he 
always spoke the truth. He could never remem- 
ber having told a falsehood but once, and then it 
made him so uneasy, that he could hardly sleep or 
eat until he had confessed to his mother that he 
had deceived her; and whenever he felt tempted 
to say anything which was not true, the thought 
of what he had suffered then gave him strength to 
resist the temptation. He had many faults, as all 
boys have; but his parents felt encouraged to be- 
lieve that he would overcome them all, and grow 
up to be a good and honorable man; for they 
thought, in the words of Miss Edgeworth, that 
“there was a redeeming power in truth,’ and 
that there was always hope for one, who, what- 
ever might be his other faults, was never known 
to prevaricate, or in any instance to deceive. 

His example in this respect was of great ‘service 
to his younger brothers and sisters; for he per- 
suaded them whenever they did wrong not to con- 
ccal it, or tell a falsehood about it, but to own it 
frankly; and when they saw that he always did 
this himself, they were the more easily convinced 
that it was the pleasantest and the happiest way. 

One of Jamés’s friends once said to him, ‘‘ I wish 
my mother would believe every word that I say 
as readily as your mother does your words.” 

‘*My mother knows,” replied James, ‘that I 
would not tell her a falsehood for the world, and 
she has never had any reason to disbelieve me.” 

‘* Neither do I ever say what is not the truth,” 
replied the boy; ‘‘and my mother believes me 
when I tell her that I certainly did or did not do 
anything; but she does not seem quite as ready to 
take my word as your mother does. I do not 
know why, but she certainly does not.” 

James had been engaged during this speech in 
fixing the string of his kite, and just as the last 
words were uttered, it rose gracefully into the air, 
growing smaller and smaller inthe distance, until 
it was finally almost lost in the deep blue sky. 
[See Picture.] In the excitement of the moment, 
they forgot the subject they had been talking 
about, and it was entirely dropped; but we can 
easily see the reason why Mrs. Douglas felt more 
entire confideuce in her son than many mothers 
could in theirs. He not only never spoke an ab- 
solute untruth, but he never prevaricated or 
€quivocated, or had recourse to any of those mean 
artifices to conceal the truth, which are so common 
among children. He was what is called an 
open-hearted boy. When he did wrong, he had 
the moral courage to acknowledge it; and his 








mother never thought of questioning or suspecting 
him, because she knew.he never concealed or 
kept back anything from her. He was very care- 
ful, also, to keep his promises; if he made an en- 
gagement, he never allowed himself to break it, 
unless in a case of the most absolute necessity; 
if he promised to do anything for any one, it was 
always done at the appointed time. He did not 
neglect it because it was unimportant, or put it 
off because it was some trouble to do it at the 
right time. 

One day when he came home from school, he 
found that his aunt, with his cousins George and 
Lucy, had come to spend a few days with his 
mother. James was very fond of George, and 
his face brightened with joy.when he opened the 
parlor door, and saw his cousins; but after their 
first rather boisterous greeting, it clouded over, 
and he said, 

‘*I’m so sorry I promised Joe Williams I would 
go and help him split wood this afternoon.” 

‘“Who is Joe Williams?’ asked his mother, 
‘*and how came you to make such a promise?” 

‘* Why, he is one of the boys at our school— 
one of the best of them, too; but his father is very 
poor; and a gentleman who took a fancy to Joe, 
because he is such a bright boy, pays for his 
schooling; but his father is obliged to keep him 
at work so constantly, that\he does not find much 
time to study. It is a great pity, for Joe is a fine 
scholar; but he is a fine son too,—for he never 
complains about being taken off frem his lessons 
so often, I like Joe Williams, and..so do all the 
boys.” 

‘* Is his father a wood sawyer?” 

‘*No indeed; but they are going to have some 
wood put in this afternoon, and Joe has to split it 
instead of getting a man to do it.” 

‘* Well, I wish you had not promised to help 
him,”’ said George. 

‘**So do I; and yet I ought not to say so, for he 
has done many a good turn for me; and you know, 
‘ one good turn deserves another;’ so on the whole, 
I don’t think I am sorry.” 

George, though in-many respects a good boy, 
was sometimes a little selfish; and this plea did 
not find quite so ready a response in his heart, as 
it did in James’s, and he only replied, 

‘*T wish you would not go; why can’t you stay 
at home? It is so cold, I do not believe that boy 
will expect you.” 

‘*If you can stay at home, my son,’ 
mother, ‘‘ perhaps you had better.” 

‘*Oh mother, I can’t possibly, for I promised I 
would go. I wish I could stay at home with you, 
George; I do, from the bottom of my heart—but 
indeed I cannot.” 

‘* Then,” said George, struck by the generosity 
of his cousin, and resolving to imitate it, ‘‘ then I 
will go with you.” 

But his mother interposed, and said that, as she 
thought he had already taken cold, she did not 
like to have him go out, especially as the weather 
was so very cold. George was his mother’s only 
son, and she was excessively careful of his health, 
and we are sorry to say that he did not always 
submit to the restraint this care imposed upon 
him, as cheerfully as he should have done. He 
forgot that it originated in his mother’s kindness 
and love for him, and was too apt te be impatient 
of it. On the present occasion, he exclaimed, 
pettishly, 

‘*T don’t wonder I caught cold when I was all 
bundled up so; and the best thing to cure it will be 
to take a good run out of doors.” 

“Oh no, George,’’ exclaimed James, ‘‘ you 
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must stay, if aunt thinks it best. We shall get 
through pretty quick, I dare say, and I shall be 
back before dark. So good bye to you, Here, 
Lucy, I bequeath to you the rest of my nuts and 
raisins,” 

We will not deny that, as James pushed the 
plate to his pretty, gentle little cousin, and in 
leaving the room, looked back upon the bright, 
warm fire upon the hearth, and the brighter faces 
which surrounded the table, he felt that it required 
a great sacrifice to enable him to keep his prom- 
ise. But he soon whistled away his sorrow, and 
proceeded to the place of appointment with a light 
and happy step. 

The two boys together soon despatched the 
task, which it would have taken Joe a long time to 
finish alone; .and when James returned, about 
twilight, to the parlor, where his cousins were 
waiting for him, he felt much, very much happier, 
than he would if he had allowed any circumstances 
to induce him to break his promise, however much 
they might seem to justify it. 

A merry evening was that they passed together; 
and James thought to himself, more than once in 
the course of it, ‘I suppose Joe Williams is 
learning his lesson now; I am glad I went to help 
him this afternoon.” 

James grew up to be a useful and a religious 
man. He always preserved the same habits of 
truth and honesty which he exhibited when a boy; 
and they had the same effect in securing the re- 
spect and confidence of his fellow men, which 
they had in winning the leve and trust of the com- 
panions of his childhood. 











NARRATIVE. 


From the Mother’s Magazine. 
A PRODIGAL RECLAIMED. 

It was not unusual, some months since, when, 
from time to time, I met the Maternal Association 
in R , of which I am a member, to hear a 
mother pray, that God would return her son, who 
was'a wanderer, that she might have opportunity 
to urge him to attend to the concerns of his soul, 
Her son at length returned to the home from which 
he had been driven, when a child, by an unnatural 
father; and his mother’s heart was prepared to bid 
him welcome. But he came home, not a child, 
but a man—not with a heart tender and suscepti- 
ble to divine impressions, but with habits formed 
to evil, and with a disposition and character, such 
as are often found in those who pass their early 
years at sea, and in large cities, with no kind 
father’s voice to reprove, nor tender mother’s en- 
treaties or expostulations to hedge up the way to 
ruin. 

That he had fallen a victim to those vices which 
are not uncommon to such modes of life, was not 
obvious, but that he had associated with those that 
displease God, and hated his children, soon be- 
came apparent. He returned with disease fas- 
tened upon him which, he could not but acknow- 
ledge, must soon terminate his earthly career— 
and that no medical aid could possibly arrest his 
malady. But he spake of death as an event of 
trifling consequence to himself—said he expected 
to die, but he should meet his fate calmly. His 
mother entreated him to consider that he was by 
no means prepared for death, and pressed upon 
him the claims of the Gospel, and the importance 
of his making a speedy preparation. 

She invited her minister to visit him, and he re- 
peated his visits, until he found he could gain ne 
access to the heart or conscience of this Prodigal. 
He was still able to walk the streets, and to mingle 
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in society; but those that cared for his soul, were 
the friends that he avoided. 

Some time after the commencement of the last 
cold winter, I called one day to see this afflicted 
mother, and to inquire after her son—though I 
had no idea of seeing him—but owing to circum- 
stances which were somewhat peculiar, he was 
unable to avoid an interview. 

The countenance of this mother seemed to indi- 
cate that the burden of her soul was greater than 
she could long sustain. Her child was rapidly 
sinking to the grave, and every evidence, not only 
of decaying nature, but spiritual apathy, bore tes- 
timony to her mind, that he was near that place, 
‘where the worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched.” 

I ventured to address this young man, first, 
with reference to his health, to which, with his 
usual calmness, he replied, ‘‘ I know I must soon 
die.” But when I spoke to him with reference to 
the scenes which awaited him, after death, if he 
died impenitent, I received such a malicious, 
fiendish look, as made me tremble, and I mentally 
exclaimed—‘‘ Can that expression come from a 
being who was made a little lower than the an- 
gels?” Alas, how fallen—how hopeless is the 
condition of man in a state of nature! He replied 
to my inquiries with emphasis—‘‘ I do not expect 
to be punished eternally.” I inquired farther— 
‘*Do you read the Bible?” ‘‘ No,” he replied. 
‘I used to read it, and I take it there is nothing 
new in it now.” From this scene I repaired to 
the maternal meeting, where a few mothers had 
gathered in the name of Jesus. It was proposed 
that this afflicted member, and her ruined son, 
should, on this occasion, be made a special sub- 
ject of prayer—and before we separated, our con- 
tinued obligations to bear one another’s burdens, 
even to the mercy-seat, seemed to be felt by every 
member present. A proposition was likewise 
made, that a concert of prayer should be held by 
this maternal band, and that the case of this young 
man should be especially remembered, in their re- 
spective closets. At the same hour, some one 
should call and converse with him in a way to 
convict, but not to exasperate him. This course 
was accordingly pursued, for several days in suc- 
cession—still he remained the same hardened and 
ebdurate sinner. Towards his mother, who con- 
tinued to watch over him, day and night, not only 
to administer comfort to the poor frail body, but 
for an answer to her prayers, he still manifested 
the greatest enmity of heart. He even refused to 
take the food which nature required, because her 
hand had prepared it. Still she seemed to have 
some co.fidence that God would listen to her 
earnest cries. At length she began to perceive 
that there was something upon his mind, that pre- 
vented his finding rest in the hour of nature’s re- 
pose. One morning, as he was sitting in his chair, 
he suddenly arose, and bending his trembling 
limbs, in the attitude of prayer, he called upon all 
present to kneel down before a God of mercy—he 
cried aloud for mercy—mercy. He now perceiv- 
ed and acknowledged that he was a guilty and un- 
done sinner, and that he deserved eternal punish- 
ment, and nothing but the mercy of God, through 


Christ, could shield him from impending wrath. 


In the prayers of that mother, whom he had so 
much slighted, he now begged an interest. No 
- visits were more welcome than those of his once 
dreaded pastor. An awful sense of despised Sab- 
baths—abused _privileges—profanity—and_espe- 
cially his unnatural treatment of his mother, and 
other Christian friends, seemed almost to over- 
whelm him. After confessing these various and 
aggravated sins, he would ask—‘‘ Do you think 
there can be mercy and forgiveness for such sins 
as these?” For several days he was afraid to in- 
dulge the least hope of pardon. His importunate 
‘inquiry was, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved?”— 
‘© What feelings of heart does God require of such 
a sinner as I am?” But hope gradually beamed 
upon his soul—he now appeared to those who 


bearance—the love of Christ extended to the dying 
sheep—to him at the eleventh hour,—were themes 
upon which he dwelt with increasing delight. The 
Bible, that neglected friend, was constantly found 
in his hand, or at his bedside; and as he read its 
pages, he would exclaim, -‘‘ How little have I 
known or valued this heavenly treasure!” On 
one occasion, he said to a friend, ‘‘ Should any 
indulge the hope of pardoning mercy to such a 
rebel as I have been, I fear lest some poor sinner 
may infer that repentance may be safely deferred 
to a dying hour; but if such a one could once 
know the distress I feel for having wasted my 
precious life in sin—if he could for a moment feel 
the awful uncertainty, which even now I occa- 


he could once know the pangs of a guilty con- 
science—I am sure he would not delay.” About 
two weeks previous to his death, he expressed a 
desire to bear his testimony to the truth of reli- 
gion, by a public profession of his faith in Christ. 
On being told that the church would receive him 
to their communion and fellowship, he requested 
them to pray for him one week, and if he still 
found increasing evidence that he was truly pre- 
pared for such a solemn transaction, he should re- 
joice in the opportunity. This time expired, and 
he was cordially received, for he seemed to know 
in whom he had believed. After this event, as 
death approached, his mind became calm and 
peaceful. 

When one eternal age after another has rolled 
away, among that vast multitude which no man 
can number, encircling the throne of God and the 
Lamb, behold this reclaimed Prodigal! As he 
strikes his golden lyre, or in humble adoration he 


thanksgiving and praise, will he not remember his 
Mother and her Association? 








PARENTAL. 


may From the American Ladies Magazine. 
A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE, 
‘I was a dull boy,’ said Judge B——, in an- 
swer to some remarks of Mrs. Wentworth, refer- 
ring to the usual precocity of genius, and hinting 
the display which the learned and celebrated Judge 
must have made in his juvenile studies—‘ I was a 
very dull boy. Till I was full nine years old I 
dreaded the name of book and school. 


of English, and had begun the Latin Grammar; 
tion and personal influence of my mother. 


only in obedience to her that I attended school. 


exempted from the task of study. 
of the school. 


improvement. 


my lessons and my duties. 
not disappointed. I may say, without boasting 
so well that it was a pleasure to do her bidding 
But I could not learn my book—the fountain o 
knowledge was, to my taste, bitter waters, and al 


heard of it. Indeed, I preferred to be at the foo 


sionally feel, as to my acceptance and pardon—if 


casts his crown at Jesus’ feet, in his anthems of 


It is true 
I had made some progress in the first rudiments 


but this was wholly owing to the constant instruc- 
It was 


I would have preferred a severe whipping every 
day of my life, if by that means I might have been 
I was the drone 


‘ My mother began my education very early; I 
was her only child, and she a widow, (my father 
dying before I was born,) therefore you may easily 
imagine how eager she must have been for my 
She tried every means that love, 
faith and patience could suggest to instruct me in 
In the latter she was 


that I was an obedient boy, for I loved my mother 


the devices which ingenuity has invented to make 
learning easy, failed in my case; I had to wear 
the dunce cap at school, and so sluggish was my 
mind, that I did not care a straw for the disgrace, 
till I found it made my mother weep when she 
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licitous my mother was for my improvement, he 
called on her to ascertain if she thought it Possible 
I could take a part. She did think it possible 
what mother would despair of her only child!—she 
undertook to teach me the piece I was to speak 
The teacher had selected that pithy little poem so 
appropriate for the young tyro, beginning— 

‘ You’d scarce expect one of my age 

To speak in public on the stage; 

And if I chance to fall below 

Demosthenes or Cicero, 

Don’t view me with a critic eye, 

But pass my imperfections by,’ &c. 
‘ Those six lines were my first lesson, and after 
tea my mother sat down to the task of teaching it, 
telling me that I must learn to recite those six 
lines during that and the following evening. You 
smile, ladies, but it seemed an Herculean task to 
me, and it was only my strong affection for my 
mother that would have induced me to undertake 
it. The teacher had promised, that if I spoke my 
piece well, he would give me a silver medal. | 
cared nothing for that, till my mother drew me to 
her, and as she put back my hair and kissed my 
forehead in her loving manner, said, ‘‘O Robert! 
how happy I shall be to see you come home with 
the fen = on!”’—I thought then I would try to ob- 
tain it. So I sat down cheerfully to my task. 
‘I recollect the scene as though it were but yes. 
terday. My mother read the six lines to mea 
number of times over, and then she explained the 
meaning of the words. She told me of Demosthe- 
nes, and the efforts he made to overcome his nat- 
ural defects. I remember asking her if I should 
get some pebbles to hold in my mouth, whether it 
would do me any good ;—and how happy her laugh 
rang out at my witticism! Then she told me of 
Cicero, and of the great services he rendered his 
country by his oratory and learning,—thus en- 
deavoring to awaken my mind to some effort of 
imitation. I liked to listen to stories, and it was 
in this manner that I had been taught what little I 
knew; for I could not comprehend words. I want- 
ed images, and these my mother, by her manner, 
and the comparisons she would draw from familiar 
things, could succeed in picturing to my imagina- 
tion. In books I found nothing but words, and 
those I could not remember. But I am growing 
tedious, I fear, as that evening was to my mother 
and myself. For two long hours she patiently 
taught me. I read over the lines a hundred times, 
I recited them after her—sometimes I would repeat 
two or three consecutive words; and I could see 
her face brighten with hope; but when she took 
the book for the last recitation, after I had been 
studying most intently for some minutes, I could 
not repeat a single word. I can recollect now 
my sensations at that time. It segmed to me that 
I knew all my mother wished me to say; but 
a kind of wavering shadow would come be- 
tween me and my lesson, and make all the words 
indistinct, and my will had no power to control 
these fancies. When my mother had vainly tried 
every possible method to make me recollect the 
two first lines, she was quite overcome. I believe 
her hope of my intellect was extinguished, and 
that she felt, for the first time, what all who knew 
me had predicted, that I would be a dunce. It 
must be a terrible trial for a sensible mother to 
_|think that her only child is a fool. She burst into 
f| a passion of tears; covered her face with her hands, 
| and sunk on her knees beside the sofa where we 
were sitting. I started up in amazement at her 
grief, for I had never before seen her so moved: 
she was habitually calm as a summer morning; 
but now her sobs and groans seemed bursting her 
heart. My knees trembled, and a burning heat 
{| rushed over my frame. At that moment something 





of my class, for then, I had no trouble about trying 
to keep my station, and even at the opening of the 
school, I always took my place at the foot; it 
seemed to fall naturally to me; I was as contented 
as Diogenes in his tub. 

‘ Thus the time passed till the winter I entered 





conversed with him, to be a ‘‘ new creature in 
Christ Jesus.”” The goodness of God—his for- 














my tenth year. The school-master was preparing 
for a famous exhibition; and as he knew how so- 


seemed to open in my head, and a light, I can 
compare it to nothing else, was let into my brain. 
I saw, or felt perhaps, would be more proper, 
every word of the lesson I had been learning, as 
though it were graven with a pen of fire—I knew 
that I could repeat my lesson; and many other 
lessons that I had vainly tried to learn now all 
were present to my memory in perfect arrange- 
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ment. I stood in a state of entrancement, almost, 
as these new and clear ideas came thronging on 
my mind, till my dear mother arose from her 
kneeling posture, and stretched out her hand to 
draw me to her. Her face was deadly pale, but 
perfectly calm and resigned. I have her counte- 
nance now before me, mild and beautiful as an 
angel’s. She had given up her hope of my mind, 
but her love was deeper and tenderer, perhaps, 
for that her pride in me had been utterly humbled. 
Oh, there is no earthly passion so disinterested as 
a mother’s love!—She thought, from my counte- 
nance, that I was frightened, and drawing me to 
her, she caressed me, and murmured, ‘‘ My son, 
my dear son.” 

‘I can say my lesson, mother, I can say my 
lesson now’—I broke out—and instantly repeated 
not only the six lines, but the whole poem which I 
had heard her read, but had never read myself. 
She was astonished—but when I went on to repeat 
hymns and poems she had in vain tried to learn 
me for months and years, her joyful exclamations 
were raised in thanks to God; and her tears again 
flowed like rain. I do not think she retired that 
night at ali; for she was kneeling beside my bed 
when I went to sleep, and when I opened my eyes 
in the morning she was bending over me. Pro- 
bably she feared I might lose my memory, and 
watched my first awakening to confirm her hopes. 
She was gratified. I recollected more clearly that 
morning than the previous evening. My whole 
being seemed changed. Every object looked 
brighter, every word sounded with a new mean- 
ing.” 
‘Do you believe that any new faculty of mind 
was given you?’ asked Mrs. Wentworth. 

‘ No—surely not—but my intellect was aroused 
and enlightened. How this was effected, I do 
not pretend to say, but it appeared to me at the 
time, that something in my head had enlarged, or 
opened. However that may be, I have never 
since found any difficulty in literary pursuits; the 
exercise of my mind is my most pleasurable em- 
ployment. I gained the medal with great applause; 
and was sweetly rewarded by the praises and kisses 
of my mother. How happy she was—too happy 
for this world. I fear the alternations of grief and 
joy had an injurious effect on her health. She 
passed away in a few months—and left me an or- 
phan indeed. But her memory can never pass 
from me while my reason remains. To her I am 
indebted for all my enjoyments of intellect. Ihave 
no doubt that had a severe and chilling discipline 
been pursued with me at home, as it was at school, 
that I should always have been a dull and ignorant 
being, perhaps an idiot. To a good, faithful, in- 
telligent mother, what gratitude and respect do 
not her children owe?—I shall always vindicate 
the cause of woman.’ . 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
SABBATH SCHOOL CELEBRATION, 
IN LEWI8 COUNTY, NEW YORK. 

On Wednesday and Thursday, 6th and 7th of 
July, the Sunday schools of this County met at 
Lowville and Leyden to celebrate their Anniver- 
sary, as they have done for several years past, 
about the same time. They have two days of An- 
fiversary, so as to accommodate the schools in 
having the celebration nearer home than if they 
all met at one place; and because the largest house 
in the County is not large enough to contain them 
ifmet at one place. On both days the travelling 
and weather were good, while the schools mostly 
Went in two-horse-waggons, some a dozen miles, 
or more, carrying perhaps from 6 to 15 souls at a 
load. The largest house they could find was 
filled with people in good season. The scholars 
and teachers were seated on the lower floor, the 
Owners of the slips kindly giving them up on the 
occasion, until all that part of the house was filled. 

he remainder of the schools then took seats in 
the gallery, after which, all the gallery was filled 
all full with singers and spectators. Refreshments. 





with pure water were then served around to all 
the schools after a blessing had been craved. 
After this, and before the address, they all walked 
out two and two, as the Secretary of the Union 
gave direction, calling every School and Superin- 
tendant separately, and in their turn, so that they 
might all know when to go, without being crowded 
in going out. So the procession of teachers and 
scholars became larger and larger, till it reached 
about a quarter of a mile each day. The Secre- 
tary said there were 695 in the procession at Low- 
ville the first day, and 565 at Leyden on the sec- 
ond. There were also a dozen or fifteen ministers 
of different orders who walked out with the schools. 
A few of the same ministers went both days, but 
the children, I suppose, went to only one of these 
meetings. The Secretary also said the schools 
did not walk out for the sake of having other folks 
look at them as they passed along the side walks, 
as some might suppose, but for exercise, so that 
the small children, after riding so far and then sit- 
ting down to eat, need not fall asleep, as small 
children sometimes will, after being tired and eat- 
ing. They did not march as armies, or regiments 
of soldiers do, who are going out to kill folks in 
battle, with banner, guns, swords, &c. and with 
flags, drums, fifes, &c., but they walked as still 
and orderly as people do when in a funeral pro- 
cession, though the children were not probably 
so solemn as they are sometimes when they see a 
dead person. So far as I could see, almost every 
one of the children behaved well during the day 
at both places, and I paid good attention, and 
sometimes spoke on the occasion. When they 
came back from their walk, they took seats again 
as before, the house being all full, aisles, porch 
and all, above and below, and some out of doors. 
Then all rose up, and hundreds of voices of chil- 
dren and youth joined in singing a hymn, of which 
all the children and teachers had a copy given on 
a printed slip beforehand. Then they all sat still 
while a minister prayed. Then they rose and 
sung again as before. Then the Report was read 
by the Secretary, which said among other things, 
that there were 38 Sunday schools in the County 
—41 Superintendants—241 Teachers, and in all, 
of different orders, 1455 scholars; 14 children 
having been hopefully converted to Christ during 
the year, and 2998 children between 5 and 16 
years old, who do not go to any Sunday school. 
Then each day, all listened well to four short ad- 
dresses by ministers of different orders,—one to 
the whole audience—one to the scholars—one 
to the teachers—and one to the parents. All 
who made the addresses each day, not the same 
men, seemed to want the same thing done by min- 
isters, teachers, parents and children, which was, 
that they would all labor for the everlasting salva- 
tion from sin and destruction, of all the children 
and scholars of allthe Sunday schoolsinthe County, 
and also, them who don’t go; and to make Sunday 
schools do the same great and everlasting good all 
over the world, Although I never attended these 
celebrations before, because of not being here, 
and although there are so many who do not go to 
the Sunday school in the County, I suppose a 
great many more go, than would, if the friends of 
such schools had not had such celebrations. Last 
year, however, I attended a Sunday school cele- 
bration in Antwerp, Jefferson County, N. Y., and 
saw between 300 and 400 teachers and scholars 
together, all of one town, and believe, they were 
persuaded to do better, because they had the 
promise of going to the celebration. All the pa- 
rents, teachers, and children, seemed to enjo 
these celebrations very much. Yet children should 
never want to go to celebration merely for the 
sake of the ride, or seeing so many people; but 
rather to be persuaded, and to persuade others, 
to love the Sunday school more, to learn more of 
God’s word, and of Christ, and to be all ready 
every moment to go in peace to the judgment, 
should they be suddenly called. Now if there are 
any Sunday school scholars who shall read this, 
who do not have any celebrations to attend, and 
who would like to have one, let them make the 


very best improvement of the Sunday school, and 
endeavor to persuade their teachers and parents 
to have a good celebration, and carry the children 
all to it. CuiLpren’s Frienp. 





DESCRIPTIVE. 

















Written for the Youth's Companion. 
USE OF SEA WEED. 

‘* Mother, what is sea weed good for? I can’t 
think of any use it can be put to, can you?” 

Yes, Henry, a great many. In some islands it 
is used for winter food for the cattle, which go 
regularly down to the shores when the tide is out 
to eat it; and the deer sometimes come from the 
mountains to feed upon it. In some places the 
poor people thatch their cottages with it, and use 
it in the preparation of a kind of salt, and also in 
the manufacture of soap. In Scotland the sea 
tangle, as it is called, is used as food, and from its 
stems the handles of knives are made. For this 
purpose, they choose a thick stem and cut it into 
pieces about four inches long. The hilts of the 
knives are stuck into these while fresh, and as the 
stem dries, it hardens firmly around them, and 
when tipped with metal, can hardly be distinguish- 
ed from horn. The samphire, a species of sea 
weed, never grows but on the sea shore, and is 
never so near the waves as to be wholly covered by the 
waters. A knowledge of this was one occasion of 
very great benefit. 

A vessel was driven on shore near Beachy Head 
in 1821, and the whole of the crew were washed 
overboard. Four escaped — the wreck, but 
only, as they thought, to suffer|a more lingering 
death—for having in the darkness of the night 
been cast upon the breakers, they found when 
they had climbed up the highest of these low rocks, 
that the waves were rapidly advancing, and they 
doubted not that when the tide attained its height, 
the whole range would be entirely covered with 
water. Unable to see anything beyond the spot 
on which they stood, and followed by the infuriated 
waves which at length dashed upon them, their 
hope of life was quenched, and in the agony of 
despair, they were debating whether they should 
not throw themselves on the mercy of the waters, 
when one of their number, in order to hold himself 
more firmly to the rock, grasped a weed, which 
even wet as it was, he well knew (as a flash of 
lightning afforded him a momentary glance) was a 
kind of samphire, and he recollected that it never 
grew under water. Instantly hope sprang up in 
their hearts, and this little plant became to them 
a messenger of mercy. They felt assured that 
the voice of God would say to the waters, ‘‘ Hith- 
erto shalt thou come but no farther;”’ and so it 
was, for in the morning they were safely conveyed 
to shore. 

Now you see, my dear boy, that an acquaint- 
ance with this simple fact was the means of saving 
four lives. That man might have heard of it when 
he was a little boy, perhaps from the conversation 
of some older persons, perhaps from a book; but 
he treasured it up in his mind, and you see of how 
much importance it became to him in after life. 
Thus every thing about us demands attention, and 
may be productive of great advantage to us, if we 
are not stupidly inattentive and heedless. Isa. 








OBITUARY 
EMMA’S LAST MOMENTS, 
‘* Mother, dear mother,”’ said Emma, as, leaving 


y | her playmates in the garden, she entered the par- 


lor, and covered her face in the frock of Mrs. M., 
‘TI am so happy I shall not live here always, and 
so glad there is a heaven,—and I wish I could go 
there now; yes now, mother.” 

‘Why, what has happened, my dear,” said 
Mrs. M., imprinting as she spake a kiss on the lit- 
tle girls’ pale forehead—‘‘ what troubles my daugh- 
ter?’”’—Mrs. M. sighed as she took Emma’s hand 
in hers, and with the tears filling her own eye, 











tenderly inquired, ‘‘ who has been treating you 
unkindly ?” 
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Youth’s Companion. 























‘Mother, Anna did’nt mean to speak unkindly, 
I know she did’nt. But she said J could not play 
anything; I could’nt run around the paths, and I 
could’nt walk as fast as she could, because—and 
then, mother, Mary pointed to my foot, and said I 
should always limp just so.” ‘‘I can’t help it, 
can I,” said Emma, as again she sobbed, and 
pressed still closer to her only parent. 

Mrs. M. knew the little trials Emma often met. 
She knew she would be subjected through life, to 
unhappiness, from thoughtless companions—and 
it was her only, her constant aim to cheer and sol- 
ace her unfortunate one. 

‘* Mother, I know I shall be happy there; there 
ts one in heaven who loves me, even better than 
you do,” said Emma, as her trembling voice was 
again heard, ‘‘[ shall be loved there, because I 
am good: here nobody loves me for this, but you; 
everybody loves Anna, she is so pretty—but Pa 
once told me, it was better to be good; and I re- 
member he said I should meet him again if I was 
always so. And mother, I know I shall go soon; 
there’s something here—here in my heart, that 
tells me.”’ 

‘© Yes,” thought Mrs. M. “ you will soon leave 
me. But, Emma,” said she, suppressing her 
emotion, ‘‘ you had better rest now—your little 
limbs are tired, and you need sleep.” 

Emma was a sufferer. Her health was delicate: 
her form was frail; and the affection of a mother 
was, in consequence, more warm, more devoted. 
She was always patient: and though the eye of the 
stranger passed her by, Mrs. M. saw beauty, true 
beauty in that languid countenance. And she had 
seen, day by day, the form more wan, the cheek 
more pale, the eye more dead. She had watched 
it all, and knew that Emma must leave her. 

*Twas the evening of a calm summer’s day. 
The hour of sunset—and its golden, its mellow 
light, was reflected, in all its richness upon the 
blue canopy around. Mrs. M. had watched be- 
side the bed for many long, weary days, the suf- 
fering one. 

‘* Mother,” said Emma, as she woke from the 
slumber into which she had fallen,—‘‘ Mother, 
will you come to the bedside?” 

‘‘ Here I am, Emma, close beside you.” 

‘‘ Now mother, may I take your hand while I 
sleep?—good-bye, mother. And when I wake 
again, shall I see you there?” : 

‘* Good-bye, my dear, dear Emma,”’ said Mrs. 
M. calmly, as the gentle spirit of her child left its 
frail tenement, and mingled with the angel-bands 
in a fairer clime. [ Religious Magazine. 





POETRY. 


JEPTHAIPS DAUGHTER, 


She stood before her father’s gorgeous tent, 
To listen for his coming. Her loose hair 
Was resting on her shoulders, like a cloud 
Floating around a statue, and the wind, 
Just swaying her light robe, reveal’d a shape 
Praxiteles might worship. She had clasp’d 
Her hands upon her bosom, and had raised 
Her beautiful, dark, Jewish eyes to heaven, 
Till the long lashes laid upon her brow. 
Her lip was slightly parted, like the cleft 
Of a pomegranite blossom, and her neck, 
Just where the cheek was meeting to its curve, 
With the unearthly beauty sometimes there 
Was shaded, as if light had fallen off, ; 
It’s surface was so polish’d. She was quelling 
Her light, quick breath, to hear; and the white rose 
Scarce mov’d upon her bosom, as it swell’d 
Like nothing but a lovely dream of light, 
To meet the arching of her queenly neck. 
Her countenance was radiant with love,— 
She look’d a thing to die for it. A being 
Whose whole existence was the pouring out 
Of rich and deep affections. I have thought 
A prother’s and a sister’s love was much, 
I know a brother’s is—for I have been 
A sister’s idol; and I know how broke 
The heart may be with its own tenderness.— 
But the affection of a delicate child 
For a fond father, gushing as it does 
Witb the sweet springs of life, and pouring on 
Through all earth’s changes like a principle,— 





Chasten’d with reverence, and made more pure 
By the worl \’s discipline of light and shade— 
it must be holier. . 
The wind bore on 
The leaden tramp of thousands. Clarion notes 
Rang sharply on the ear at intervals; 
And the low, mingled din of mighty hosts 
Returning from the battle, pour’d from far, 
Like the deep murmur of a restless sea. 
‘They came, as earthly conquerors always come,— 
With blood and splendor, revelry and woe. 
The stately horse treads proudly—he hath trod 
The brow of death, as well. ‘The chariot wheels 
Of warriors roll magnificently on— 
Their weight hath crush’d the fallen. Manis there— 
Majestic, lordly man—with his sublime 
And elevated brow, and godlike frame; 
Lifting his crest in triumph,—for his heet 
Hath trod the dying like a wine-press down! 
The mighty Jeptha led his warriors on 
Thro’ Mizpeh’s streets. His helm was proudly set; 
And his stern lip curl’d slightly, as if praise 
Were for the hero’s scorn. His step was firm, 
But free as India’s leopard; and his mail, 
Whose shekels none in Israel might bear, 
Was like a cedar’s tassel on his frame. 
His crest was Judah’s kingliest. And the look 
Of his dark, lofty eye, and bended brow, 
Might quell the lion. He led on; but thoughts 
Seem/’d gathering round which troubled him. The veins 
Grew visible upon his swarthy brow, 
And his proud lip was press’d as if with pain. 
He,trod less firmly; and his restless eye 
Glane’d forward frequently, as if some ill 
He dar’d not meet, were there. His home was near; 
And men were thronging with that strange delight 
They have in human passions, to observe 
The struggle of his feelings with his pride. 
He gaz’d intensely forward. 'The tall firs 
Before his tent were motionless. The leaves 
Of the swect aloe, and the clustering vines 
Which half concealed his threshold, met his eye 
Unchang’d and beautiful; and one by one, 
The balsam with its sweet-distilling stems, 
And the Circassian rose, and all the crowd 
Of silent and familiar things, stole up 
Like the recover’d passages of dreams. 
He strode on rapidly. A moment more, 
And he had reach’d his home; when lo! there sprang 
One with a bounding footstep, and a brow 
Of light, to meet him. Oh how beautiful !— 
Her dark eye flashing like a sun-lit gem— 
And her luxuriant hair !—’twas like the sweep 
Of a swift wing in visions. He stood still, 
As if the sight had wither’d him. She threw 
Her arms about his neck—he heeded not. 
She call’d him ‘“ Father”—but he answer’d not. 
She stood and gaz’d upon him. Was he wroth?— 
There was no anger in that blood-shot eye. 
Had sickness.seiz’d him? She unclasp’d his helm, 
And laid her white hand gently on his brow, 
And the large veins felt stiff and hard like cords. 
The touch arous’d him. He rais’d up his hands 
And spoke the name of God, in agony. 
She knew that he was stricken, then; and rush’d 
Again into his arms; and with a flood 
Of tears she could not bridle, sobb’d a prayer 
That he would tell her of his wretchedness. 
He told her—and a momentary flush 
Shot o’er her countenance; and then the soul 
Of Jepthah’s daughter waken’d; and she stood 
Calmly and nobly up, and said *twas well— 
And she would die. . i Sa ah cenit 
- . + « « « « The sun had well nigh set. 
The fire was on the altar; and the priest 
Of the High God was there. A wasted man 
Was stretching out his wither’d hands to Heaven, 
As if he would have pray’, but had no words— 
And she who was to die, the calmest one 
In Israel at that hour, stood up alone 
And waited for the sun to set. Her face 
Was pale, but very beautiful; her lip 
Had a more delicate outline, and the tint 
Was deeper; but her countenance was like 
The majesty of angels. 

The sun set— 
And she was dead—but not by violence.— 





EDITORIAL 


BAD EXAMPLE OF PARENTS, 


used profane language. 


A little child, scarce able to articulate, belonging 
to a Primary school in Boston, was found to have 
The teacher endeavored to 
show the wickedness of such conduct, and bring the 


ee 


of such a sin; but what was her surprise, when the 
child exclaimed, ‘‘ My Mother swears? Unwilling 
that the other children shosld hear such a justification, 
she endeavored to silence the child, when he exclainy 
ed, “ Well, she does! she does!” 

If that mother had been present, it would seem that 
she must have been so shocked at the effect of her ex- 
ample, as to produce great sorrow of heart, if not re. 
pentance for her sin. But are there not modes of ex- 
pression bordering on profaneness, which lead to that 
vice? and are there not misrepresentations or perver 
sions of the truth, which lead to falsehood? and arg 
there not habits of speaking against others which bor 
der on slander, too common in families in the pre 
sence of children? If so, let these things be corrected, 
if we would see children moral, virtuous, and reli- 
gious. 

Children, too, should consider that bad examples m 
parents or others, do not excuse or justify them m 
sinning against God by thus breaking his command- 
ments. They will find that they will have to answer 
for their own sins to God in the great Day of Judg- 
ment—and how disgraceful in this life are such im- 
moralities—how can persons who do such things ex- 
pect to have friends who will respect and love them? 











VARIETY. 





————=—_—___—— 


*¢T am afraid it is True.’ 


‘* Father,” said a little boy to his profligate parent, 
**T went to Sunday school to-day, and there I was 
told, the Bible said that ‘adulterers, and drunkards, 
and liars, extortioners, profane, lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God, should not enter into hea- 
ven;’ but they would be ‘cast into the fire that never 
shall be quenched, ta be gnawed by the worm that 
never dies,’ and there they would live forever and 
ever. Father,” continued the little boy, looking up 
with tears, as he saw himself unnoticed, “do you 
think you could make your bed in such a place?” 

‘* Pshaw! boy,” said the father, “this is not true.” 
‘ But, father, that good Mr. Smith said it was true,” 
replied the child more earnestly. ‘* How do you know 
it is not true?” ; 

‘* Because,” answered the father, somewhat em- 
barrassed, ‘* because I don’t believe it.” 

‘* Ah! that’s just what Mr. Smith said. We did 
not believe it, and that was the reason we did not 
mind it. But it may be true for all that—father, I 
am afraid it is true.” 

‘“‘©Go away, boy,” said this unwise parent, rudely 
pushing him—but the boy still pertinaciously clung 
to him, crying— 

‘¢ Father, what if it should be true? Oh, father, if 
it should !”? [Christian Witness. 





Good Hearts. 


Says one,—‘In the absence of a teacher, I was 
some time since conversing familiarly with her class 
respecting good hearts. ‘I don’t think,” said a little 
girl, “‘that our teacher has a good heart; for she 
makes fun of us when we don’t say the words right.” 
I replied, “She does this to make you cautious.” 
She rejoined, “I don’t think she has a very good 
heart: she don’t love Miss (a fellow-teacher,) 
and if she had a very good heart, she would love 
every body.” I made no defence, lest more proof 
might be elicited; but was convinced that the teachers 
of observant children should be circumspect. 
[S. S. Treasury. 








Tree known by its Fruit. 


‘Why is it,’ says the little girl, ‘that you feel so 
much interest for my welfare, when some of the teach- 
ers care net for themselves?? 

‘ How do you know, Eliza, that they are not inter- 
ested for themselves ?? ; 

‘On last Sabbath, I read in my lesson, “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ ; 





Mouse Story. 


A friend informs us, that a Mouse which had seve- 
ral times been caught in the act of nibbling the nice 
things in his wife’s pantry, was yesterday traced to 
its nest, which was found te contain seven or eight 
cunning little ‘responsibilities? The parent rogue 
was arrested, and executed for larceny. On one side 
of the nest, a piece of an old Bible was found, on 
which the following words were distinctly visible.— 











child to such a fee ing as would prevent a repetition 


‘ Thou shalt not steal? What a hypocrite! 
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